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GOVERNMENT JOBS 


HARGES that the Eisenhower administration has al- 

lowed politics to creep into the federal civil service, 
first made soon after the Republicans returned to power 
in 1953, continue to be heard and are likely to increase in 
volume as another presidential campaign approaches. Dem- 
ocratic assertions that the party in charge of the Executive 
Branch has undermined the merit system by patronage 
practices, and Republican complaints that “holdovers” in 
the government bureaucracy have blocked implementation 
of administration policies, will be given a new public airing 
when the Senate Civil Service Committee begins a long- 
heralded investigation of the civil service. The Senate on 
May 11 voted $75,000 for a committee inquiry into the 


administration of both the civil service and the postal 
systems.' 


The investigation will highlight the continuing problem 
of the degree to which selection of federal employees should 
be governed by patronage or strictly by merit considerations. 
And it will direct attention anew to the difficulty of achiev- 
ing a workable balance between two basic requirements 
in management of federal personnel. One requirement, in 
the words of the recent Hoover Commission report on the 
civil service, is that “the officials responsible for establish- 
ing and defending government policies and programs . 
should be selected by the successful party.” The other re- 
quirement is the presence of “numerous trained, skilled, 
and non-partisan employees in the federal service to pro- 
vide continuity in the administration of the government’s 
activities.” * 


Students of public administration long have argued over 


1The date for opening hearings has not yet been fixed. Sen. Humphrey 
(D-Minn.), addressing the Society for Personnel Administration on May 12, 
advocated appointment of a special commission of government and political 
science specialists to inquire into politics in the civil service. 


* (Hoover) Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Gov- 
ernment, Personnel and Civil Service (Report to the Congress, February 1955), 
p. 1. 
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how to solve the dual problem of building up a civil service 
competent to operate a government constantly growing more 
complex, and at the same time making that service respon- 
sive to the party in power. Philip Young, chairman of the 
Civil Service Commission, stressed the latter aspect of the 
problem in an address on Sept. 22, 1953, before the Society 
for Personnel Administration. 





As long as we continue to have a two-party system... any 
administration elected by our citizens, on the basis of a platform 
and a program which has been the subject of national discussion 
for months prior to an election, must be in a position to carry out 
its mandate from the people; it must be able to appoint its own 
persons to those policy positions in the federal government through 
which its program is to be carried out... 

If we should reach a point where any newly elected adminis- 
tration could not control the top policymaking jobs, we would begin 
to have a Socialist state, if not dictatorship, because it would become 


impossible for the will of the people to be reflected in our national 
governmental operations. 


Young has described the right of appointment to policy 
posts as a very different thing from the spoils system. But 
he agrees that where to draw the line “between the policy- 
forming area—which should be controlled by the adminis- 
tration—and the career service is a big problem.” The 
career service is not likely to attract individuals of high 
caliber, Young has indicated, unless there are “‘top perma- 


nent career positions to which every employee can hope to 
aspire.” 3 


PARTY SQUABBLING OVER CHARGES OF SPOILS ACTIVITY 





The Senate Civil Service Committee’s investigation will 
open against a background of clamorous and conflicting as- 
sertions by Republicans and Democrats as to the extent 
of spoils activity under the Eisenhower administration. 
Democrats have charged the Republicans with undermining 
the civil service system, and Republicans have complained 
that far too few federal jobs have been available for the 
party faithful. 


Former President Truman, speaking at a dinner in honor 
of House Speaker Rayburn on Apr. 16, assailed the admin- 
istration for “playing partisan politics . . . with our civil 
service.” Sen. Monroney (D-Okla.), a member of the Sen- 
ate Civil Service Committee, has accused the Republicans 





*Philip Young, “A Program for Improvement of the Federal Civil Service,” 


Public Personnel Review, April 1954, p. 65, and address before Sixth American 
Assembly, Harriman, N. Y., Oct. 7, 1954. 
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of “raping” the civil service. And the executive council of 
the independent National Federation of Federal Employees 
early last January took the administration and the Civil 
Service Commission to task for actions “directed toward a 
weakening of the merit principle.” 


Sen. Bridges (R-N.H.), chairman of the Senate Repub- 
lican Policy Committee, on Feb. 1 denounced such charges 
as “just bunk,” because only a “driblet” of jobs had been 
open to patronage appointments. Former Assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce James C. Worthy likewise objected that 


Republicans had been “bitterly disappointed in the matter 
of jobs.” * 


Estimates of the number of political appointments the 
Republicans actually have been able to make vary as widely 
as the accusations and counter-accusations on spoils activity 
in general. The figures range all the way from 2,500 place- 
ments in key posts up to and past 100,000 placements in 
all kinds of federal jobs. Jerry Kluttz, editor of the Federal 
Diary column of the Washington Post and Times-Herald 
said in a copyrighted story on Feb. 6 that a minimum of 
100,000 jobs “either were made available for, or were made 
subject to, some form of political consideration or patron- 
age,” though “the number cleared through G.O.P. political 
sources probably never will be known.” Kluttz added that 
it was “obvious that the administration has had the oppor- 
tunity for patronage appointments to tens of thousands of 
federal jobs and ... that it has taken advantage of a goodly 

. . number of them.” 


Attorney General Brownell reportedly has filled all of the 
top posts in the Department of Justice with appointees of 
his own choosing. Agriculture Secretary Benson, on the 
other hand, has been criticized by Republican leaders for 
not putting more party men in policymaking positions. 
Some observers feel that the Eisenhower administration 
has followed a fairly moderate course in personnel matters, 
considering that it was elected to “clean house” after 20 
years of Democratic control. 


H. M. Somers, Haverford College political scientist, said 
soon after the new administration came into power that 
“Even in its questionable actions, there is little evidence 
. .. that desire for patronage, in the raw sense, has been 


*Speech at joint meeting of American Society for Personnel Administration, 
Society for Advancement of Management, and National Capital chapter of 
Civil Service Assembly, Washington, D. C., Jan. 28, 1955. 
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motivating department heads, despite some intense pressure 
from sections of Congress.” Somers thought the Eisen- 
hower administration had been intent primarily on gaining 
effective control over the administrative machinery and as- 
suring the loyalty of federal employees, and that it had 
found itself “obliged to break through some institutional 
barriers to do so.””’ Somers concluded that “as time goes on 
and a sense of being master in one’s own house is achieved, 
the emphasis may again change to increasing the attractive- 
ness and security of government employment and thereby 
a probable expansion of the merit system.” ® 







Changes in Competitive Service Under G.O.P. 


WHATEVER may have been the extent of spoils activity, 
there is no denying the fact that the change of administra- 
tions in 1953 caused substantial dislocations in the govern- 
ment service. The change-over was made more difficult for 
the incoming Republicans by the fact that, unlike the case 
when the Democrats came into power in 1933, the govern- 
ment was contracting, not expanding. The Eisenhower ad- 
ministration, having promised to cut expenditures, removed 
200,000 persons from the federal payroll during its first 
two years in office; the Roosevelt administration in a com- 
parable period had created more than 140,000 jobs. More- 
over, only around 15 per cent of all federal jobs were 
theoretically available for patronage in 1953 in contrast 
to a range of 20 per cent to 40 per cent during the first 
New Deal term. 


Having been given a mandate to reduce and overhaul the 
government’s personnel rosters, the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration instituted a series of “RIFs” or reductions-in-force. 
The RIFs were the source of many, if not most, of the com- 
plaints about politics in civil service. For example, the re- 
port of the Senate Civil Service Committee on the resolution 
to authorize the forthcoming investigation stated: 


The committee has received hundreds of complaints from present 
and former federal employees alleging violation of the Veterans 
Preference Act and other civil service laws throughout the federal 
service. Most numerous among these complaints are charges of 


5 Address before American Political Science Association, Washington, D. C., 
Sept. 11, 1953 
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improperly downgrading jobs, disregard of reduction-in-force regu- 

lations, and illegal separations and removals, indicating that the 

Civil Service Commission has abdicated its position as protector of 

the merit system and as the enforcement agency of the civil service 

laws. 

Chairman Johnston (D-S.C.) had said three months 
earlier that the committee was receiving reports daily of 
“attempted intimidation to induce people to resign’ from 
civil service jobs. Sen. Monroney on Dec. 23 accused the 
administration of “rolling postmasters out of office... on 
the slightest pretext.” But Civil Service Commissioner 
George M. Moore told a tri-state meeting of the National 
Association of Postmasters at Cincinnati on Apr. 16 that 
only 461 permanent postmasters, out of a total of 39,000, 
had been removed since January 1953—and those for mis- 
conduct. “‘None has been removed because of his political 
beliefs,”” Moore added.® 


The change in political control was marked from a person- 
nel standpoint, not only by the paucity of openings for 
political appointees, but also by evidences of a prejudice 
against career government employees on the part of some 
members of the new administration. It has been asserted 
that a number of the incoming officials brought with them 
a “built-in-bias” regarding civil servants which worked 
against a smooth transition from one administration to 
another.’ 


Much of the skepticism about the ability or impartiality 
of government employees undoubtedly stemmed from the 
fact that the long New Deal-Fair Deal tenure had con- 
tributed to development of a partisan attitude on the part 
of many career employees. Numerous holders of high-level 
posts had spoken in public and testified before congressional 
committees in support of proposals of the Democratic ad- 
ministrations. As a result, they had become identified as 
advocates of programs that frequently represented ideas 
not palatable to the new administration. And although the 
devotion of bureau chiefs to their own programs is “fre- 
quently superb,” it has been observed that “this very single- 
mindedness may interfere with their responsiveness to the 
program of the administration as a whole.” ® 
} * Postmaster General Summerfield maintained before the Senate Post Office 


Committee, Feb. 7, 1955, that there was less politics in the postal service 
today than at any time in the past. 


7Herbert Emmerich and G. Lyle Belsley (of Public Administration Clearing 
House), “‘The Federal Career Service—What Next?” Public Administration Re- 
view, Winter 1954, p. 3. 


5 Ibid., p. 4. 
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EISENHOWER ADMINISTRATION AND POLICYMAKING JOBS 


New department heads consequently tended to distrust 
the bureaucracy inherited from the Truman administration. 
They felt that top jobs in their agencies, including at the 
least all posts involving policymaking responsibilities, must 
be filled by persons sympathetic to their programs, not by 
persons identified with previous programs. The result was 
issuance of a presidential order, Mar. 31, 1953, amending 
Civil Service Rule VI to set up a special category of “‘policy- 
determining and confidential positions” excepted from civil 
service requirements—the highly publicized and controver- 
sial “Schedule C.” 


Civil Service Rule VI authorizes the Civil Service Com- 
mission to “except from the competitive service and to place 
in appropriate schedules positions to which appointments 
through competitive examinations are not practicable and, 
upon the recommendation of the agency concerned, positions 
which are of a confidential or policy-determining character.” 
Those policy positions previously excepted under Rule VI 
had been listed in an appended Schedule A. That schedule 
now contains only those non-policy posts for which it is not 
practicable to hold examinations, such as the job of under- 
cover narcotic agent. Schedule B includes non-policy posi- 
tions for which competitive examinations are not practicable 
but for which non-competitive tests are given, such as the 
job of communications intelligence expert. 


Civil Service Chairman Young explained in a letter to 
agency heads, Apr. 1, 1953, that the President’s purpose in 
establishing Schedule C was (a) to “strengthen the civil 
service system” by removing from it policy positions and 
positions whose “‘duties are such that there must be a close 
personal and confidential relationship between the incum- 
bent and the head of the agency or one of his key officials”’ ; 
and (b) to “enable the administration to make appointments 
directly to those positions involving the determination of 
major executive policies.” ® According to the Hoover Com- 
mission’s personnel task force, the chief reason for the cre- 
ation of Schedule C was “‘the immediate desire to have some 


freedom in choosing the incumbents of top management 
positions.” 


®*“Policy jobs,” Young said later, “should never be in the career service, 
and the career man should not be asked to develop, express, defend—and 
inevitably stake his working future on—a partisan political viewpoint.”—Speech 


before Denver chapter of American Society for Public Administration, Aug. 20, 
1953. 
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There has been comparatively little questioning of the 
principle underlying Schedule C, but application of the 
principle has stirred considerable controversy. As govern- 
ment has reached into new, complex, and specialized fields, 
it has become more and more difficult to distinguish be- 
tween policy and operating functions. The kind and number 
of jobs that should be exempted from civil service regula- 
tions vary with each agency. Most persons would agree, 
on the one hand, that the director of a public power ad- 
ministration holds a controversial policy position that should 
be excepted and, on the other hand, that the job of the 
head of the Bureau of Standards should be in the civil 
service system. 


Most of the pressure to place jobs in Schedule C under- 
standably has come from those agencies, such as the Depart- 
ments of Agriculture, Commerce, and the Interior, that are 
actively involved in controversial domestic policy issues— 
land management, public power, housing, and the like. On 
the other hand, few, if any, upper-level civil service jobs 
have been put into Schedule C in such technical agencies as 
the Bureau of the Budget, the Bureau of Standards, or the 
Civil Service Commission itself. James M. Burns, chairman 
of the political science department at Williams College, has 
noted that “the more professional the agency, the more 
secure its personnel against job-hungry politicians.” 1° 


NUMBER OF JOBS EXCEPTED FROM COMPETITIVE SERVICE 


The Civil Service Commission reported late in March 
that 1,138 jobs had been placed in Schedule C, since it was 
established in April 1953, and that agency requests for 
inclusion of almost as many additional jobs had been turned 
down. Of the 1,138 jobs classified in Schedule C, 266 had 
been removed from the competitive service, 322 were new 
positions, and the remaining 550 had been transferred from 
Schedules A and B. The majority of the Schedule C jobs 
were in the upper salary levels. 


A considerable number of jobs also has been added to 
Schedule A. Positions in this category totaled 237,000 in 
June 1954, as contrasted with 222,000 about a year earlier." 


© James M. Burns, ‘Ee and Politics of Patronage,” New York Times Maga- 
. 244. “Tt is 


zine, July 5, 1953, p cruelly ironic,” Burns added, “that the most 
striking exception to this general rule is the State Department, one of our 
most professionally staffed agencies.” 


“Many of the Schedule A posts are overseas, temporary, or seasonal jobs. 
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In many cases addition of jobs to Schedule A followed re- 
jection of requests for their placement in Schedule C. Sched- 
ule B contained only about 4,000 jobs in June 1954. Transfer 
of the jobs of about 900 deputy U.S. marshals from the 
competitive service to Schedule B last November was 
called “‘shocking’”’ by the National Federation of Federal 
Employees. 


The Hoover Commission’s personnel task force has 
pointed out that, although the positions placed in Schedule 
C and the additions made to Schedule A do not “represent 
a sizable increase in the excepted service . . . numbers 
alone do not tell the whole story.” “In importance of posi- 
tions affected, Schedule C and the recent enlargement of 
Schedule A represent the most significant cut-back of the 
competitive service in its history.” !* 


Everett Reimer, a consultant to the Hoover Commission, 
has written: “Career-minded federal employees see Schedule 
C as an occupational guillotine, at the apex of the service, 
that threatens an end to careers which have survived the 
previous perils of federal employment.” ™ 


Despite increases in the number of excepted jobs, com- 
plaints still are heard that Democratic holdovers are ob- 
structing Republican policies or otherwise “gumming up 
the works” in government agencies. Only a few weeks 
ago, when Sen. Sparkman (D-Ala.) voiced objections to 
“leaking” of government reports to the press, Sherman 
Adams, Assistant to the President, replied that the admin- 
istration was “striving to meet .. . the special problem of 
leaks that arises when a new administration, with new poli- 
cies, is obliged to operate largely with personnel held over 
from previous administrations.” 


ATTEMPTS TO INCREASE NUMBER OF PATRONAGE POSTS 


Besides asserting control over policymaking positions, the 
White House took steps last autumn to uncover additional 
patronage openings. Charles F. Willis, Jr., assistant to 





* Hoover Commission, Task Force on Personnel and Civil Service, Report on 
Personnel and Civil Service (February 1955), p. 192. The task force was refer- 
ring to the “slow but steady growth of Schedule A” between April and Septem- 
ber 1954, when over 350 new positions were added. 

’ Everett Reimer, “Modern Personnel Management and the Federal Govern- 
ment Service,” in American Assembly, The Federal Government Service: Its 
Character, Prestige, and Problems (Papers prepared for the Sixth Assembly, 
1955), p. 153. The Assembly, established by President Eisenhower in 1950 when 


he was head of Columbia University, sponsors conferences of public leaders on 
major problems of current interest. 
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Sherman Adams, asked federal agencies to report job va- 
cancies to the Republican National Committee, so that Re- 
publican party officials and congressmen would be able to 
refer candidates to the agencies. The jobs in question were 
reported to be those in the highest salary grades, both in 
and out of the career service. 


President Eisenhower admitted at his news conference 
on Oct. 27 that he had approved the Willis request, but he 
maintained that it represented only an attempt to get the 
best qualified people into the federal service. The “Jobs for 
Republicans” plan nevertheless ran into strong criticism." 
At the same time, it apparently failed to produce any sub- 
stantial number of jobs for party-endorsed candidates. Civil 
Service Chairman Young told a House Appropriations sub- 
committee in February that the scheme was “ineffective.” 


Condoning of such activities by the Civil Service Com- 
mission has been condemned by employee organizations. 
Civil service champions likewise have scored the commis- 
sion for reportedly giving guidance to agency officials on the 
making of political appointments. Chairman Young’s as- 
signment to a second job, that of personnel adviser to 
President Eisenhower, also has been criticized. 


Growth and Problems of Civil Service 


THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT currently employs some 
2,367,000 persons, in nearly 600 different kinds of jobs, and 
pays them more than $9 billion a year. Only about 226,000 
federal employees work in the District of Columbia metro- 
politan area—fewer than the number of federal employees 
in California. The remainder work in the states or overseas. 
The Defense Department alone employs one-half of the fed- 
eral government’s civilian workers, and the five largest agen- 
cies combined employ nearly four-fifths: Post Office, 21 per 
cent; Army, 20 per cent; Navy, 17 per cent; Air Force, 13 
per cent; Veterans Administration, 8 per cent. The other 
civilian employees are scattered through 75 or more agencies 
of the Executive Branch and in the Legislative and Judicial 
branches. 


4% James R. Watson, executive director of the National Civil Service League 
on May 12 called it an “obvious and clumsy attempt to placate the spoils 
element by politicalizing certain career positions.” 
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About 85 per cent of all federal employees are in the com- 
petitive civil service; that is, they have taken competitive 
examinations or complied with some other appropriate pro- 
cedure, have been appointed from a list of successful com- 
petitors and, after a satisfactory probationary period, have 
achieved or will achieve “status.” In addition to the ap- 
proximately 242,000 employees in the excepted Schedules 
A, B, and C, about 113,000—for example, those who work 
for the Atomic Energy Commission, the F.B.I., and the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority—are excepted by statute from the 
competitive service. Such agencies have independent merit 
systems of their own. Growth of the general civil service 
system since its establishment in 1883 is compared in the 
accompanying table with the growth of total federal employ- 
ment. 

GROWTH OF CIVIL SERVICE SYSTEM, 1884-1954 


Number of federal Proportion of total 
Fiscal year employees under merit system 
1884 131,208 10.5% 
1901 256,000 41.5 
1917 517,805 63.1 
1932 583,196 80.1 
1945 3,769,646 n.a. 
1954 2,346,718 84.9 


Source: Hoover Commission, Personnel and Civil Service (1955), p. 98. 


A part of the enlargement of the civil service system re- 
sulted from increases in government functions and employ- 
ment.'® A part resulted from extensions of the system, by 
statute or executive order, to jobs not previously covered. 
This was accomplished by “blanketing-in” such jobs and 
granting permanent civil service status to their incumbents. 
Holders of blanketed-in positions usually are accorded status 
without being required to take competitive examinations, 
but thereafter the blanketed-in jobs must be filled in ac- 
cordance with regular civil service procedures. 


Blanketing-in has been practiced by both Republican and 
Democratic administrations. During the recent two decades 
of Democratic rule nearly 194,000 government employees 
were granted civil service status under various laws, execu- 
tive orders, and regulations. Although blanketing-in offers 
a politically practical means of extending the coverage of 
the merit system, it has been criticized severely as a device 
for protecting inefficient political appointees. To counteract 


1% Three-fourths of current federal jobs have come into existence in the last 
20 years. In the first 50 years of the present century federal employment in- 
creased 500 per cent, total employment in the United States only 120 per cent. 
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such criticism, Congress and various Presidents occasionally 
have required that incumbents of blanketed-in jobs meet 
some non-competitive standard to acquire permanent status. 


SHORTCOMINGS OF SYSTEM IN ERA OF BIG GOVERNMENT 


As the federal government has taken on more and more 
activities and expanded accordingly, the nature of the civil 
service also has changed. Many of its present problems and 
shortcomings may be attributed to extensive growth. The 
Hoover Commission, noting that the civil service “grew from 
‘the bottom up,’” pointed out that in many respects the 
system initially was “designed for appointment of persons 
in the lower-grade clerical positions.” Although “geared to 
the great mass of lower-grade jobs,” the commission’s task 
force observed, “it does not meet the needs of the service in 
the top-management area.” 1° 


When the civil service system was founded in response to 
public protests against the evils of the spoils system, its 
primary concern was to bring about selection of govern- 
ment employees on the basis of merit and fitness. But 
Chairman Young of the Civil Service Commission stated in 


a September 1953 address before the Society for Personnel 
Administration that “The . . . system based on merit and 
open competitive examinations was never designed to meet 
the kind of situation we have ... today.” Young com- 
plained of an inflexibility in the system that made it “exceed- 
ingly difficult to exercise any kind of personnel manage- 
ment.” 


The Hoover Commission characterized civil service as a 
“wholesale supply system which inventories jobs meticu- 
lously through classification procedures and supplies man- 
power for them in large numbers.” It is a system, the com- 
mission said, that “assumes an available supply of talent to 
be sorted and fitted into jobs”; it is “job-oriented, not people- 
oriented.” '7 Attempts to apply uniform selection tech- 
niques to the vast variety of personnel required by “big 
government” are not likely to be successful. “The exten- 
sion to higher posts of concepts and procedures. . . designed 


% Hoover Commission, op. cit., p. 5; Hoover Commission Task Force, op. cit., 
p. 167. 


17 Hoover Commission, op. cit., pp. 45-46. Wallace S. Sayre of Columbia Uni- 
versity has suggested that the assumption about the avaliability of talent 
“had its origin in the excess of patronage applicants over available patronage 
jobs.”—“‘The Recruitment and Training of Bureaucrats in the United States,” 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, March 1954, 
p. 42 
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for a large number of standardized positions at lower levels 
[disregards] completely both the personalities and the 
careers of individual men.” !* 





Failure of civil service procedures to give primary con- 
sideration to competence in determining the order of lay- 
offs during reductions-in-force also has come in for criticism. 
In such cases ability and performance have become sub- 
ordinated to considerations of civil service status, length 
of service, and veterans’ preference, with the result that 
the government often loses experienced and highly skilled 
employees. Veterans’ preference, in particular, has been 
a problem. The rigidities imposed by the Veterans Prefer- 
ence Act of 1944 have caused administrative difficulty in 
successive postwar reductions-in-force and have compli- 
cated the selection, or retention, of government employees. 































Preferences granted veterans include such privileges as 
extra points on examination scores, possible waiving of cer- 
tain job requirements, consideration for appointment ahead 
of other equally qualified eligibles, special protection in 
lay-offs, and the right to appeal disciplinary actions to the 
Civil Service Commission. The last feature, which has 
proved especially restrictive, was added in 1948 by the Re- 
publican-controlled 80th Congress. The act was amended 
to make the commission’s decision on the appeal of an em- 
ployee entitled to preference, who had been discharged for 
cause, binding on the agency; in the case of a non-veteran 
the C.S.C. decision is merely advisory. 


The magnitude of the veterans’ preference problem is 
shown by the following figures: There are 20 million vet- 
erans in the United States; 2.5 million are members of vet- 
erans’ organizations; about one-half of all federal employees 
enjoy veterans’ preference. The Hoover Commission was 
of the opinion that, with the proportion of veterans among 
government employees “steadily growing, . .. veterans 
will so predominate in the federal service that their privi- 
leges as exercised against each other will become almost 
meaningless.” 


The Hoover Commission’s task force stated that veterans’ 
preference “runs directly counter to the basic principle of 
the merit system—open competition and equal treatment 
for all on the basis of their ability to serve the public as 
employees.” It concluded that although assistance to vet- 





'*’ Hoover Commission, op. cit., p. 38 
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erans during the readjustment period following discharge 
from the armed services was “reasonable,” preferences for 
able-bodied veterans could not be continued permanently 
“without doing violence to the effectiveness of the govern- 
ment’s personnel.” The commission proposed that veterans’ 
special protections against separation and reductions-in- 
force be limited. It recommended also that meritorious 
service by non-veteran or veteran employees receive greater 
consideration in determining the order of lay-offs.'® 


Means of Strengthening Civil Service 


CHAMPIONS of the merit system are in general agree- 
ment that it should produce a corps of civil servants capable 
of providing continuous, skilled management of government 
agencies and of carrying out conscientiously the policies 
and programs of whichever political party is in power. De- 
fenders of patronage contend, on the other hand, that the 
needs of the American form of government can be met best 
by a system that insures against frustration of the people’s 
will by an entrenched bureaucracy. Friends of civil service 
counter that patronage is inefficient because it cannot supply 
the experts required by complex government in a technologi- 
cal age. It would be unthinkable, Emmerich and Belsley 
have written, to return the technical bureaus to the “in- 
competence of appointees under political patronage.” ~° 


Former Assistant Commerce Secretary Worthy has 
argued, on the other hand, that patronage appointments are 
needed to nourish the American party system. 


I think that in our enthusiasm for extending the scope of the 
merit system we have come dangerously close to denying our political 
parties the sustenance they need to retain their health and vitality. 
.. . We have gone on the implicit assumption that if the merit sys- 
tem is good it should be continually expanded until, ideally, it covers 
all federal employment. ... 

There is no necessary conflict between the merit system and the 
selection of politically referred applicants. . .. The two are in 
conflict now because we have failed to take into proper account the 
very real and... legitimate needs of the American party system. 


% Hoover Commission Task Force, op. cit., p. 112; Hoover Commission, op. cit 
pp. 69 and 73-75 


* Herbert Emmerich and G. Lyle Belsley, “The Federal Career Service—What 
Next?” Public Administration Review, Winter 1954, p. 1 


“| Address in Washington, D. C., Jan. 28, 1955 
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Worthy said he was not suggesting a return to the evils of 
a revived spoils system.” On the contrary, he was pro- 
posing that certain jobs might be filled, “without material 
loss of efficiency, and perhaps even with gains in efficiency, 
by the selection of applicants referred by the party in office.” 


James M. Burns has contended that use of patronage to 
fill policy positions has “dangerous implications.” 


To make every policy-forming official a patronage appointment 
would be to open the patronage floodgates. For it is hard to tell 
where policymaking stops ... Even an executive’s private secretary 
makes policy when she decides who can get in to see her boss . 
How can we keep our officials responsive to popular control without 
going back to the spoils system on a colossal scale? The only way 
is to give the politically appointed department or bureau chief 
enough vontrol to hold in line the officials protected by civil service* 

Burns said that “In leaning over backward to thwart the 
patronage spoilsmen we have deprived administrators of 
necessary control of their agencies.”’ He agreed that political 
appointments must always be allowed at the top, but he said 
they must be steadily reduced in the middle and lower eche- 
lons. The American Assembly also stated that top policy 
positions must be filled by political appointment, but it main- 


tained that this was “not patronage, nor should it be so 
designated or construed.” *° 


Both patronage and merit system defenders probably 
would agree with Civil Service Chairman Young that the 
career service should be “insulated against political shock 
and rapid fluctuations in federal employment levels.” To- 
morrow’s career service, Young told the Sixth American 
Assembly at Harriman, N. Y., on Oct. 7 “must provide for 
permanence and continuity, together with the rewards and 


incentives which must be part and parcel of a prestige career 
service.” 


HOOVER PLAN FOR CAREER AND NON-CAREER GROUPS 


The Hoover Commission report on the civil service empha- 
sized that the burden of running the government has to be 
shared by both career and non-career executives. It deemed 
the existing number of non-career executives—estimated by 
the commission’s task force at around 755—to be “spread 
too thin in terms of the task which they should perform.” 





2 James M. Burns, “Policy and Politics of Patronage,”” New York Times Maga- 
zine, July 5, 1953, p. 24. 


*%*The American Assembly, The Federal Government Service: Its Character, 
Prestige, and Problems (1955), pp. 182-185. 
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Competent non-career executives, the Commission recom- 
mended, should be brought into the government to take 
over the political tasks formerly handled by numerous 
career administrators. However, it warned, “Political ap- 
pointees should not be placed in the line of command below 
career administrators.” Non-career men, moreover, should 
relieve career men of responsibility for advocating or de- 
fending policies and programs, and career men should be 
“kept out of direct participation in political controversies.’’** 


Establishment of a senior civil service composed of 1,500 
to 3,000 career administrators, working under the direc- 
tion of non-career executives in all agencies, also was recom- 
mended by the Hoover Commission. The senior service 
would be characterized not only by political non-partisan- 
ship but also by the following basic features: Rank, salary, 
and status would be vested in individual members of the 
service, rather than in their jobs as is the case in the regular 
civil service; members of the senior corps could be trans- 
ferred from one agency to another according to the need 
for their services; salaries would range up to the level of 
the compensation of an under secretary, currently $17,500, 
as against the present top civil service pay of $14,800.25 


PROPOSALS TO INCREASE SALARIES AND RAISE PRESTIGE 


With respect to salaries in general, the Hoover Commis- 
sion recommended that the pay of both career and non- 
career executives be increased “as a practical means of se- 
curing and holding competent men in public service.” Fed- 
eral pay scales are generally above those of private enter- 
prise for employees in the lower grades, but industry holds 
out much larger rewards for persons in the upper employ- 
ment brackets. Government salaries have been increased 
several times in recent years. Pay raises since 1939 have 
ranged from 35 per cent in the highest regular grade to 
98 per cent in the lowest, but the highest grade commands 
a salary only five or six times as large as the salary in the 
lowest grade—a spread far smaller than what is common 
in big industry. President Eisenhower noted in a special 

*% Hoover Commission, op. cit., pp. 25, 29-30. The Sixth American Assembly 
likewise stated: “Political department heads should .. . shield civil servants 


from having to voice the policies of their superiors. .. ."—-The American 
Assembly, op. cit., p. 185. 


* O. Glenn Stahl of the Civil Service Commission has suggested that “Greater 
mobility of executives in the [present] career service ... might well be 
achieved by borrowing some features of the system used in assigning, com- 
pensating, and advancing military officers.’—‘‘Security of Tenure—Career or 


Sinecure?” Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
March 1954, p. 54. 
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message on federal employment, transmitted to Congress on 
Jan. 11, that pay adjustments were needed to “recognize 
more fully the differences between the duties and responsi- 
bilities of positions of varying levels.” 


Because private enterprise can and does outbid govern- 
ment for the best-qualified individuals, the federal service 
is obliged to stress non-material rewards if it wants to com- 
pete successfully for personnel. “Prestige,” the Hoover 
Commission observed, “is the most important tangible which 
can attract to the public service the type of men who are so 
much needed.” 2° Chairman Young of the Civil Service 
Commission told the American Assembly last October: 
“Public confidence in our public servants will do more for 
the establishment and maintenance of a prestige career 
service than any single factor ... [and] is the only thing 
that will preserve ... [it] from the encroachment of poli- 
tics.” He advocated education of the public to respect the 
government service. The Assembly’s final report urged an 
end to the “unreasoning deprecation of public employees.” 


Although the Hoover Commission shared its task force’s 
opinion that civil servants should be defended by non- 
career executives when unfairly attacked, it made no men- 
tion of the federal loyalty-security program—an omission 
to which one of its members, Rep. Holifield (D-Cal.), took 
vigorous exception. The task force indicated, however, that 
the security problem exerted an important influence on the 
prestige of the federal service and on the morale and 
efficiency of its employees. It said: “There is fear that 
honest and loyal employees can be destroyed by unsupported 
or trivial... charges; ... fear that security authorities 
ran be stampeded; . . . fear that security charges are at 
times a means of making ‘political’ removals.” It recom- 
mended that a panel of distinguished citizens conduct an 
official inquiry into the security program without delay.*? 





NEED TO REMOVE POLITICS FROM CAREER CIVIL SERVICE 


Another civil service problem considered by the Hoover 
Commission’s task force, but not by the commission itself, 
was the question of intrusion of politics in the career sys- 


** Hoover Commission, op. cit., p. 77 


* Hoover Commission Task Force, op. cit., pp. 121-122. Hearings were held in 
March on a bill by Sens. Humphrey (D-Minn.) and Stennis (D-Miss.) to au- 
thorize such an inquiry, but the bill has not been reported. See “Security 
Risks and the Public Safety,” E.R.R., Vol. I 1955, pp. 141-142. 
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tem. The task force defined “politics” as personnel actions 
influenced by partisan considerations “‘in areas outside those 
which are the proper purview of political executives.” It 
deplored coexistence in the career service of both the merit 
and the spoils systems, “with the former increasing and 
the latter diminishing but still very much alive.” Such co- 
existence, the task force said, “complicates personnel ad- 
ministration” and sets up a continuing struggle between 
the President on the one hand and Congress and party or- 
ganizations on the other hand. 


James R. Watson, executive director of the National Civil 
Service League, told the Society for Personnel Administra- 
tion on May 12 that it was “impossible to sufficiently empha- 
size the demoralizing effect” of partisan efforts to influence 
the appointment or promotion of career employees. In an 
address at the annual meeting of the organization in Wash- 
ington, Watson said: 


If we are to have a system whereby certain so-called career people 
must get political indorsements and be subjected to political tests 
before receiving appointments to career positions, then we will 
never achieve the advancements in the civil service system which 
we need ... If the career service is to be subjected to political tests, 
Philip Young and his staff at the Civil Service Commission might 
as well abandon their progressive efforts to improve executive de- 
velopment and training . . . Adequate selection of people for train- 
ing cannot be accomplished where political favoritism is involved 


ie 


Watson called on the administration to clarify its policies 
with respect to the career service and “remove any cause 
for suspicion of partisan influence which will prevent the 
constuctive programs now under way from realizing their 
full potential.” 


Calling the patronage system obsolete, the Hoover task 
force said: “It is not able even to supply the demand for 
competent political executives at high levels, and it is far 
less able to provide administrators with the necessary tech- 
nical, professional, and experience qualifications.” The task 
force report concluded: “Until a clear-cut decision is made 
to get rid of patronage in the civil service and to concen- 
trate political appointments in the area of political execu- 
tives who must serve at the pleasure of the Chief Executive 
or the department heads, .. . patronage will continue to 
affect both the efficiency and the prestige of the public 
service adversely.” 78 


28 Hoover Commission Task Force, op. cit., pp. 123-124. 
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